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SINGAPORE CONFERENCE 


a all-party delegation has once again arrived 
from Singapore, this time to discuss a num- 
ber of outstanding differences with the Secretary 
of State on the draft constitution which provides 
for internal self-government. The most controver- 
sial issue is the last minute provision inserted by 
the British Government at the previous conference 
and reluctantly accepted by the Singapore delega- 
tion, that ‘ persons known to have been engaged 
in subversive activity should not be eligible for 
election.’ The Times’ suggests that the formula may 
now be revised to read ‘ those under detention for 
subversive activity . . .. The number of people 
involved is extremely small because the majority 
of detainees have been unable to register as citizens 
of Singapore owing to their detention, and only 
citizens can stand as candidates or vote. Another 
issue is the existing clause in the constitution 
whereby an appeal to the Queen or the Secretary 
of State must be made first to the Yang di-Pertuan 
Negara or Head of the Singapore State, who for- 
wards it to the U.K. Commissioner of Singapore, 
who in turn forwards it to this country. The 
delegation is asking for direct access by the Head 
of State in the same way as the present British 
Governor has such access. The new constitution 
will come into force on a day to be agreed with 
the Governor, probably the day of the elections, 
which, some time ago, were scheduled for January, 
1959. Some 300,000 will be voting for the first 
time in an electorate of 650,000. Automatic 
registration takes place based on identity cards, 
but the register is likely to be around 25 per cent 
inaccurate, because people moving from one dis- 
trict to another frequently do not inform the 
registration bureau of their change of address. 

Compulsory voting is being canvassed and the 
Labour Front Government hopes to introduce it 
before the next elections. It is apparently a matter 
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for their decision as it does not figure in the con- 
stitution. It is argued that compulsory voting 
would reduce the proportion of the communist- 
controlled votes. 

Compulsory voting would appear to assist 
parties with weak organisation, who have not built 
up their membership and organised supporters to 
work an efficient electoral machine. In the case 
of Singapore it is suggested that the Liberal- 
Socialist (conservative) Party and the Labour 
Front would increase their voting strength by one 
third, as the shopkeepers and middle class— 
hitherto tending to abstain—would be compelled 
to vote. The politically uneducated and poor 
Chinese workers, orientated towards their home- 
land, would be more likely to support the well- 
organised People’s Action Party or the Workers 
Party founded by David Marshall. The non- 
Communist group in the P.A.P., led by Lee Kuan 
Yew, has recently,strengthened its position by tak- 
ing disciplinary action against Communist-minded 
people inside the Party; they have also improved 
their chances in the first election under the new 
constitution through their victory in the City 
Council elections. The Malays, who form 124 per 
cent of the population and have an efficient party 
in the United Malay Nationalist Organisation, 
oppose compulsory voting because they fear that 
they would be completely swamped by the 
increased Chinese vote. From the administrative 
standpoint, with an inaccurate register, about half 
of the electors voting for the first time, and with 
widespread illiteracy, it is difficult to work out 
what the penalties for failing to vote could be, 
and how the magistrates’ courts could deal with 
the defaulters. 

There is no reason to suppose that the latest 
London conference on Singapore will break down 
since the differences are likely to be over interpreta- 


- tion rather than over principle. It is the long-term 


issue of whether democracy can survive in Singa- 
pore that concerns us. And that depends mainly 
on the outcome of the struggle of the socialist non- 


“communist leadership of the P.A.P. against the 
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infiltration of the Malayan Communist Party. No 
other party has either the policy or the organisa- 
tion to take on the fight. 


PRIDE IN AFRICA 

IHE real significance of the Accra conference 

was the first attempt to wrest the leadership of 
Africa from the European powers and the deter- 
mination of the eight independent states to agree 
on acommon policy. Considering that five of the 
countries were mainly Arab—the United Arab 
Republic, Morocco, Tunisia, the Sudan and Libya; 
and three predominantly Negro—Ghana, Liberia 
and Ethiopia, the unanimity on all questions 
except that of Israel, was a triumph of good sense 
and moderation. Racialism and colonialism were 
the main questions discussed. The Sudanese 
delegate, whilst pointing out that under British 
rule the Sudanese had not suffered from racial dis- 
crimination to any marked degree, emphasised that 
condemnation would be useless unless backed by 
deeds and, though ineffectual individually, through 
joint efforts the independent states were capable 
of great achievements. No-one suggested immediate 
independence for all the colonial territories, 
though all delegates spoke of their responsibility 
towards two-thirds of the people of Africa living 
under European domination. Observers from the 
Algerian Front of National Liberation were 
received and all delegates condemned French 
policy and urged that independence and self- 
determination for Algeria was the immediate issue 
before them. No state was prepared to support 
either the Western or the Communist bloc in 
international affairs; they rightly decided to judge 
each issue on how far it affected African interests. 
They were unanimous in their demand that all 
nuclear tests should be suspended, having in mind 
the proposals for tests in the Sahara. 

The constructive part of the conference was the 
effort to promote economic planning and cultural 
co-operation. An African international personality 
has emerged, which will obviously become more 
effective when more colonial territories have 
achieved independence. 


CYPRUS 


IHE Government’s persistent refusal to make 

even a-statement on the Cyprus problem for 
more than five months reveals a bankruptcy of 
policy. A string of excuses has met Labour’s per- 
sistent demands to know what, if anything was 
going on. First, it was necessary for the new 
Governor to appraise the situation, then he was 
coming home for talks; diplomatic soundings were 
being made; proposals were before the Greek and 
Turkish Governments; after the fall of the Greek 


Government, we must await the result of the elec- 
tions; once again the Governor was coming to 
London. As the wheel turned full circle, the 
situation in the island began to look ugly. The 
changed atmosphere that Sir Hugh Foot had 
engendered by his friendly attitude and personal 
courage was allowed utterly to evaporate. After 
a planned Eoka campaign of sabotage, aimed at 
property rather than human life, the killings have 
begun again. In Famagusta two soldiers were shot 
in the back, the first British servicemen to be killed 
in almost 18 months. The death penalty for carry- 
ing arms, removed by Sir John Harding, has been 
reimposed by Sir Hugh Foot. That is the measure 
of the Government’s failure to profit by their 
opportunity. 

Rumours of plans for a settlement abound. None 
appears to have a chance of acceptance. Unless 
Archbishop Makarios is allowed to return, unless 
negotiations are transferred from Athens and 
Ankara to Cyprus itself, unless partition is 
unequivocally rejected, and unless the right of 
self-determination is reasserted, no interim solution 
will be reached by agreement. There is no sign 
that the Government are thinking on these lines. 


MALTESE IMPASSE 

RHE impasse which has been created in Malta 

brings credit to neither side. The British 
Government began the move towards deadlock 
when it insisted on imposing its restrictionist 
financial policy on the island in a similar form to 
that with which we have become all too familiar in 
this country. As this was imposed at the same 
time that doubts had been created as to the future 
of the whole Maltese economy through the depre- 
ciated importance of the dockyard in British 
strategy, little foresight was needed to visualise an 
eruption of Maltese feeling. On the other hand, 
Mr. Mintoff and his colleagues were faced with 
the choice of either pushing integration through 
whilst accepting the financial cuts under protest, 
or of virtually destroying the integration plan in 
order to fight British economic policy on their 
own. Mr. Mintoff chose the second alternative. 
He was most unwise to do so. In the short term 
he would have found far greater strength in casti- 
gating the Macmillan Government’s parsimony by 
the side of his friends in the House of Commons. 
In the long term, the conditions of life of the 
Maltese people can only be progressively improved 
by closer association with Britain. In the event, 
he has thrown away the opportunity of giving the 
Maltese workers the protection of becoming part 
of the British working-class movement, defended 
politically by the Labour Party and industrially 
by the trade unions. All he can offer as an alterna- 
tive is the shibboleth of a spurious independence. 


It is difficult to foresee what now can be done 
‘to break the deadlock. Presumably an election 
will be held during the next few months, and there 
seems at the moment no reason to suppose that 
Mr. Mintoff will not again succeed in winning it. 
That will prove nothing more than that the elector- 
ate believes him to be the best man to fight their 
case. It will not, however, change the present 
relations between Britain and Malta, nor persuade 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd and the Treasury to alter their 
decision to reduce the subsidy. Mr. Mintoff will 
find himself in the position of having to try to pre- 
pare a workable scheme for independence. As the 
island obviously cannot maintain its present popu- 
lation from its own resources, and as the value of 
the dockyard is rapidly disappearing, any form of 
Maltese independence holds out hungry prospects 
for the Maltese people. 

It has now to be bluntly realised that British 
concern with Malta depends almost entirely on 
moral responsibility alone. There is still a warm 
fund of goodwill and gratitude felt by the British 

' people to their staunch Maltese allies, though the 
disastrous tactics of the last few months have, for 
the moment, destroyed almost ali support for 
integration. There would be widespread sympathy 
for the Maltese demand for greater economic aid, 
but such sympathy will be dissipated by any 
further threats of bludgeoning tactics. It may well 
be that the best thing now is to allow the elections 
to take place and then attempt a new all-party 
initiative to place British-Maltese relations on a 
sounder footing than the bog into which they are 
now rapidly descending. 


C.D.C. PROGRESS 


ever irritating may be his staccato style. 
Lord Reith, in his Annual Reports for the 
Colonial Development Corporation, never pulls his 
punches. He has spoken before of the difficulties 
created for the Corporation by the fluctuations in 
interest rates which are governed by internal 
British financial policy, and in the latest Report, 
for 1957, he makes some interesting suggestions in 
this regard. He proposes that C.D.C. investments 
should be recognised as being of three kinds. The 
first of these are straight-forward loans, whether 
Government-backed or not, and for these he 
suggests that the interest should be immediately 
repayable at fixed rates and the capital repaid at 
the same time as the C.D.C. is itself repaid. The 
second type are quasi-equity investments with a 
risk element and for these he suggests that there 
should be no pre-determined interest or amortisa- 
tion, but that they should earn dividends out of 
profits and that surplus capital should only be 
repaid if it cannot suitably be re-invested in similar 
enterprises. The third kind of investment covers 
44 * 


investigation and research, not necessarily linked to 
a specific project; or the provision of social equip- 
ment such as communications or housing necessary 
to a project the cost of which it would be unreason- 
able to charge against its profitability. For these 
he proposes an imprest fund of £4m. to be recon- 
stituted annually by the amount of certified eligible 
expenditure. He recognises that in this last pro- 
posal there is a risk of overlap with the functions 
of the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, 
but the fact that the C.D.C. has on occasion had 
to carry out these sociological activities, has itself 
been an overlap and local adjustment at the terri- 
torial level could surely overcome this without too 
much difficulty. These proposals are certainly 
worthy of study. In some respects they come 
close to the Labour Party’s recommendations in 
the pamphlet ‘Economic Aid,’ although Lord 
Reith does not, as does the Labour Party, suggest 
a special low statutory rate of interest for the first 
type of investment. 


Although the Report welcomes the extension of 
borrowing powers provided for in the Overseas 
Resources Development Act, 1958, it underlines 
the fact that for the first time a proportion of the 
Corporation’s permissible borrowings will have to 
come from non-Government sources. It recog- 
nises also that the Act continues to confine within 
very narrow limits the Corporation’s activities in 
newly independent territories in the Common- 
wealth. This we have always recognised as being 
regrettable, and it is especially so in view of the 
fall in primary commodity prices which is now 
occurring. Several projects of the Corporation 
have already suffered from this phenomenon and 
while the United 'Kingdom’s terms of trade have 
already benefited from the lower cost of such 
imports, the primary producing territories, depend- 
ent or independent, are certain to suffer, not only in 
their trade returns and customs revenues, but 
also from a lesser likelihood of attracting private 
investment. Lord Reith also draws attention to 
the failure of the Act to liquidate, in a once-for-all 
operation, the irrecoverable losses made prior to 
1951, which in capital and interest continue to 
hang as a burden round the Corporation’s neck. 
This criticism we share to the full. 


The Corporation is to be congratulated on the 
fact that by the end of the year its purely * finance- 
house’ business was limited to only £11m. out of 
£80m. committed, although we should be happy 
to see this proportion reduced even further in the 
future. The fact that the Corporation has con- 
tinued to expand its field of operations and has 


-made a profit on the year of nearly £3m., is 


evidence that it is now well-established as an 
important and valuable instrument of overseas 
development. 159 


A visit to the 


'HE first Parliament of the Federation has been 
opened and Sir Grantley Adams has announced 
the programme and policy of his Government. I was 
privileged to be a guest of the new Government in 
the celebration of this historic event in the West 
Indies. Its importance was marked by the presence 
of the leaders of opinion from all the territories 
which have become federated, and the occasion was 
distinguished by a fine festival of arts and an exhi- 
bition of West Indian creative work. No one could 
fail to be impressed with the dignity and efficiency 
of the chain of functions organised by the lively and 
friendly people, in the warmth and colour of 
Trinidad, where the capital of the Federation may be. 
The event, of course, was worthy of celebration 
because the representatives of the people of the 
Islands have laboured so long to make a working 
association which would give them a Parliament and 
the prospect of independence within the Common- 
wealth. With much tolerance they have achieved a 
constitution and overcome numerous obstacles. To 
the Federal Parliament and Government they have 
assigned authority to act for the common good in a 
number of important fields without prejudice to the 
progres of their individual territories to self-govern- 
ment. The two mainland territories of British 
Guiana and British Honduras remain outside, but 
the door is open for their admission. Much has been 
written about the constitution and the work done by 
the commissions and conferences in the last 11 years 
to resolve the problems arising in this scattered and 
diverse association. A tribute should be paid to the 
new Prime Minister, Sir Grantley Adams, and to 
Mr. Norman Manley and other political leaders, nor 
should we wish to forget the work of administrators 
like Sir George Seal and Sir Hubert Rance. At the 
end of five years the present set-up can be reviewed 
in the light of experience of its working. 


Problems Facing the Federation 


It will not be smooth going for the Federation 
during this final effort. Much skill will be called 
for in dealing with the known needs and assertiveness 
of some of the territories. The powers of the 
Federal Government are not particularly strong and 
its own resources are limited. Co-ordination and 
common action throughout the Federation depend on 
consent and there are many awkward subjects where 
the government must tread warily. There are matters 
too where there is a real conflict of interests. It is a 
pity that Norman Manley and Eric Williams must 
give their first attention to Jamaica and Trinidad 
‘respectively and that the Federal elections were less 
favourable to their parties than had been hoped. 
Possibly a long view confirms the wisdom of the two 
Chief Ministers in their decision to strengthen their 
Government and organisation in the major islands 
they lead. Be that as it may, the immense desirability 
of close association is widely recognised, particularly 
in such matters as marketing and production, in trade 
and communications, in higher education and 


West Indies 


economic development. 

At present, a number of unresolved problems 
remains. Because of differences in economic interest 
one territory finds virtue in free trade over the whole 
Caribbean area and another in protective tariffs for 
its young industries. The issue of a Customs Union 
will continue to generate a degree of conflict, although 
its necessity is widely acknowledged. The question 
of free movement by the people between the islands 
is another vexed subject, arousing a great deal of 
anxiety in territories where already increased popula- 
tion is not easily absorbed in their economy. Again, 
how to attain economic viability at a reasonably good 
standard of social living will be another of the head- 
aches of the Federal Government. The U.K. 
Government will continue to help the grant-aided 
territories balance their budgets and will share in a 
part of the initial cost of establishing Federation and, 
up to 1960, grants will continue under Colonial 
Development and Welfare Acts. But it seems certain 
that Britain must make some further provision in 
priming the pump if sovereign status is to become a 
reality. At the same time, the remarkable agreement 
of Norman Manley with the bauxite company will 
help social progress in Jamaica, and Eric Williams in 
Trinidad may be able to augment his revenue by 
agreement with the American Government about the 
Base and by increased taxation of the oil company. 


It is also clear that there is still need to build up 
a sense of national unity and purpose. There is 
a Federal Labour Party with a socialist programme 
emerging and political parties are taking shape in 
the Federal Parliament and individual territories. The 
opposition to a genuine Labour Party is becoming 
more coherent. Opposition members can thwart the 
progress of Federation if they oppose federal taxa- 
tion or the principle that the strong should not neglect 
the weak. Moreover, politicians with little public 
sense can play for power by emphasising the racial 
differences existing in the mixed population of the 
territories and put back democratic progress and 
social improvement. Some advances in_ travel 
arrangements between the islands are being made but 
communications are still poor and on them the grow- 
ing feeling of unity in part depends. 

There is a danger that clever demagogues will 
attempt to counter the work of the Labour leaders. 
A Labour Government tackling the formidable prob- 
lems of the Federation is not likely to win great 
popular applause. The evidence of the work of 
Manley, Adams and Williams, in setting high stand- 
ards of public probity and achieving improved social 
life, will bring into the public forum certain reaction- 
aries and vested interests. A great effort in public 
education and labour organisation will therefore be 
made immediately. The workers for Federation 
are conscious of the difficulties they have to overcome 
but I found faith, courage and determination to bring 
Federation, within a limited period, to sovereign 
status within the Commonwealth. 


A. CREECH JONES, M.P. 
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Towards a Greater Somalia 


By. AUSTEN 


"THE hotting up of anti-British activities in the Aden 

Protectorate, with the help of larger supplies of 
more modern Russian arms, is part of the general 
campaign being waged by Nasser in Arabia and North 


Africa to win support for the United Arab Republic 


The propaganda side of this campaign is taking place 
on both sides of the Gulf of Aden in an area about 
which little is know except by those who have served 
in it. Opposite Aden are the three Somalilands: the 
French Colony, the British Protectorate and the 
Italian  Trustee- 
ship Territory of 
Somalia. To- 
gether with the 
Aden - Protector- 
ate, they appear 
to form a formid- 
able pincer con- 
trolling the 
entrance to the 
Red Sea and were, 
no doubt, con- 
sidered in the 
past of great stra- 
tegic importance. 

Whether, after the loss of the Suez Canal and the 
retreat from Abadan, their physical possession, either 
as bulwarks against Russian penetration into East 
and Central Africa or as military bases for the 
defence of our oil installations in the Persian Gulf, 
is still worth the heavy expense its maintenance will 
entail, is for the strategists to determine. Whatever 
may be the eventual future of these territories, how- 
ever, there is no doubt that we would wish to retain 
the friendship of their inhabitants. Some knowledge 
of their condition and attitudes is, therefore, neces- 
sary if coherent policy, which is at present lacking, 
is to be formed. 


Nearly all the inhabitants of both these areas are 
Muslims and, outside Aden Colony and the few towns 
in the Somalilands, most of them live a nomadic 
existence in conditions of Biblical simplicity. The 
population of the Colony, which is around 150,000, 
fluctuates with the movement of those seeking 
employment, chiefly from the Protectorate, the 
Yemen and Somaliland; and includes a fair number 
of Indians. It is mainly occupied in the activities 
of the port, including a small amount of ship repair- 
ing and engineering. Since 1954 the B.P. Oil Refinery 
of Little Aden has been in operation employing, in 
addition to 300 British, some 450 Aden Arabs, 630 
Protectorate Arabs, 450 Yemenites and 200 Indians. 


The Aden Protectorate is divided into two parts, 
with a British Agent in each responsible to the 
Governor of Aden Colony, acting with assistants 
as Political Advisers to the rulers of the 23 small 
states of which it is composed. The population of 
the Western Protectorate was last given as about 
350,000 and of the Eastern about 300,000 although 
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i Gee figures are only estimates as no census has been 
taken. 

A number of sub-chiefs owe loyalty to the major 
rulers and it is towards these that much of the sub- 
versive activity of the Yemen is directed. It is doubt- 
ful if all the chiefs have ever had complete control 
over the populations of their States, in spite of the 
assistance given to them by their British advisers and 
the existence of the Government Guards formed by 
the Aden Government as a sort of gendarmerie, 
largely used for inter-state disputes. The overall 
defence of the colony and Protectorate rests on 
British forces and the Protectorate Levies, a locally 
raised force with British officers. 


Primitive Conditions 

Social and economic development in the states of 
the Protectorate is negligible, the great bulk of 
revenues being spent on administration and defence. 
Communications are primitive, roads being few 
and rough and easily cut by hostile tribes. On a 
recent visit, we were told by Sheraif Hussein of 
Beihan that his State in the north-east of the 
Western Protectorate had been cut off by road from 
Aden for three years and we learned that it would 
take a brigade to keep it open. Only about one per 
cent of the area of the Protectorate is cultivable 
and what there is depends at present on traditional 
methods of irrigation. In the Western Protectorate 
the Abyan Scheme is the only large-scale attempt at 
restoring the land for agricultural purposes. Adminis- 
tered by a Board appointed by the Governor, it is 
based on a triple partnership between the two states 
of Yafi and Fadhli in whose territory it is situated, 
the landlords who provide the land and the tenant 
cultivators who fatm it. The Board is responsible 
for capital works, crop rotation plans, financial 
advances and collection and marketing of the crops. 
Cotton is the most important crop grown and the 
output and revenue expanded steadily until the last 
year or so when it has tended to flatten out. Recently 
Yemenite propaganda has interfered with the smooth 
administration of the scheme. 

The latest statement of policy about Aden was that 
made by Lord Lloyd in 1956 in which, while envisag- 
ing constitutional development, he said that the 
Adenese should not aspire to more than’a ‘ consider- 
able degree of internal self-government.’ Next 
January the Legislative Council will be re-elected 
under a new constitution which will provide for an 
elected majority and a quasi-ministerial system. In 
response to local demands the means qualification 
for the franchise is being reduced and, in place of 
new single Member constituencies, as originally pro 
posed, the present electoral districts will be retained 
but will each return a number of members. 

All political parties in Aden stand for independ- 
‘ence. The Aden Association, which represents the 
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T has been convenient in considering British 
colonies and the variable requirements of colonial 
liberation to categorise groups of territories, as with 
those in West Africa, in the Caribbean, South-East 
Asia and so on. Into one category fall those small 
areas of strategic importance, including Gibraltar, 
Malta, Hong Kong and, now of particular signi- 
ficance, Aden. 

Current events in the Aden Protectorate behind 
Aden itself bring the territory out of relative 
obscurity into front page headlines, and the impres- 
sion left is that here we have sinister evidence of 
Russo-Egyptian strategy exploiting a feudalistic 
kingdom as part of the world cold war. ‘There are 
reports of Russian arms supplied in bulk to Yemenis 
who now employ them in attacks on the frontier and 
supply them to subvert tribesmen within the Pro- 
tectorate. Aircraft and troop re-inforcements have 
repelled what have been described, somewhat con- 
fusingly, as ‘rebel invaders.’ 

This comes hard on the tour of the Crown Prince 
of the Yemen, Mohamed al Badr, through communist 
countries, including the U.S.S.R. and the Peoples 
Republic of China. There he was certainly received 
with outward ardour, although one wonders what 
his hosts and their humbler compatriots must have 
been thinking if they were informed of the political 
nature and economic structure of an Arabian land 
so very different from their own. Nevertheless, such 
friendliness could certainly be accepted, despite 
unworthy cynicism, as a sign of communist desire to 
live in peaceful co-existence with all men and nations. 


Recurrent Danger 


Naturally, we must take serious heed of all this, 
especially if it is likely to endanger our vital interests, 
of which Aden has been a bastion for over one 
hundred years. Apart from whether the advent of 
nuclear weapons has made previous military calcula- 
tions out-moded, and the further question of what 
value there may be in our holding Aden at one end of 
the Red Sea if, now that we have lost control of 
Suez, we can be blocked at the other, there is the 
ultimate issue of determining the future of the Pro- 
tectorate as a hinterland of Aden. It is obvious that 
there is subversion of some of the Sheikhs and tribes- 
men in the Protectorate, and although at present this 
is limited and may temporarily be suppressed there 
is always the liability of it flaring up again and 
becoming more general. Under these circumstances 
such a hinterland, presumably, has a nuisance value 
which may at any time become a serious danger. It 
. would therefore be an advantage to ensure genuine 
pacification of the area, whatever may be the means 
of its achievement. 

To appreciate the situation more fully it is neces- 
sary to glance briefly at its historical background. 
This takes us back to 1839 when we acquired Aden 
after wrecked British sailors had been badly treated 
and the township had been attacked by us in reprisal 
and then conquered. Thereafter the then Sultan of 


Lahej relinquished the immediate area in considera- 
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tion of a British subsidy. This annexation at first 


was mainly of commercial importance, but the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal led to a vast increase in trade 
and coaling and greatly enhanced its strategic 
importance. 


Treaty with the Yemen 


Further adjacent land was acquired by purchase or 
cession and the island of Perim annexed, while 
beyond this a number of Sheikhs accepted treaties 
with the British Government by which Britain exer- 
cised protective rights in external relationships and 
the tribal leaders retained complete internal authority. 
Meanwhile, Turkey had re-established its mastery of 
the northern territory of the Yemen and consequently 
adopted the Imam of Yemen’s claim on Lahej, occu- 
pying it in 1873, but withdrawing under British pres- 
sure in support of the Sultan. Friction with Turkey 
was resolved by a mutual Anglo-Turkish agreement 
on Frontier demarcation in 1904, this being finally 
confirmed in 1914. In the meantime Yemeni risings 
against Turkish rule had resulted in the Yemeni- 
Turkish Agreement of 1911, by which a measure of 
authority was granted to the Imam of the Yemen 
over certain Zeidi appointments and districts, the 
Turks continuing their direct control in the Shafai 
areas. (Zeidis and Shafais are two Islamic sects.) 

At the end of the First World War, during which 
the Imam had sided with Turkey, British forces seized 
Hodeida, a coastal town, and on their withdrawal 
this was occupied by Yemenis who had rebelled 
against the Imam; and in 1925 the Imam drove out 
the rebels. The defeat of the Turks led to the 
insistence by Britain of her right of exercising the 
authority previously invested in the Turkish over- 
lords, but this the Imam repudiated, together with 
previous Anglo-Turkish frontier agreements. From 
then on the Imam intermittently sent forces over the 
frontier into the British Protectorate and not until 
latet 1933, afer recurrent British military action, did 
the Imam agree to withdraw his forces, return 
prisoners and pay restitution. In 1934 a ‘ Treaty of 
Friendship and Mutual Co-operation’ was signed 
between Britain and the Yemen wherein Britain 
recognised the independence of the Yemen, but left 
precise settlement of frontier demarcation in abeyance 
for future discussion, although they agreed ‘. . . to 
maintain the situation existing in regard to the fron- 
tier on the date of the signature of this Treaty ... and 
neither to violate the frontier nor interfere with the 
affairs of the people inhabiting the other side of the 
said frontier.’ Roughly the present frontier corres- 
ponds with boundary demarcation in the Anglo- 
Turkish convention of 1914, but contains ambiguities 
where, running from an extreme south-westerly 
coastal point, it reaches towards the end of the moun- 
tains and meets the Hadhramaut, the Rub-al-Khali or 
“Empty Quarter’ and the vast desert beyond. In 
any case it must be a thankless task to draw lines 
over sand! 


TEN 


The Treaty has not prevented further Yemeni 
incursions during and after the Second World War, 
although the Yemen was not involved in the war 
itself. Before that War some Italian influence had 
penetrated into the Yemen and treaties had been 
signed, not only with Italy, but also the U.S.S.R., 
Holland and France. In 1947 the Yemen was 
admitted into the United Nations. After R.A.F. 
Operations against Yemeni intruders in 1949, diplo- 
matic exchanges took place and it was mutually 
agreed in 1951 to set up a frontier commission for 
the settling of certain frontier disputes and to pre- 
serve the status quo. Since then, however, incidents 
on the frontier and inside the Protectorate (or, more 
strictly, the Western and Eastern Protectorates) have 
not ceased, and a protest was lodged by the Yemen 
Government in 1952 after British troops were sent 
to Lahej to keep order. A new Sultan was being 
elected to replace his predecessor who had fled to 
the Yemen after killing two of his cousins. 

It is against this background that we may assess the 
signficance of Aden and the claim of the Yemen to 
“Southern Yemen.’ Having recently visited both the 
Yemen and the Protectorate I can well appreciate the 
atmosphere on both sides of the frontier. My invita- 
tion to the Yemen came from the Yemen Govern- 
ment and arose out of my activities as Chairman of 
the National Peace Council. I was able to take my 
colleague, John Dugdale, M.P., with me on a brief 
tour that took us past Hodeida to Taiz, the present 
capital, Sa’na, the former capital, Ha’rib near the 
frontier, and Marib. From Aden we went to Beihan 
on the Protectorate side of the frontier where we 
spent several hours in discussion with the British 
political officers and with Sheraif Hussein. 


Feudal Atmosphere 

The government of the Yemen rests on an absolute 
monarchy. His Majesty, with whom I had an 
audience,, succeeded his assassinated father and 
inherited responsibility for making decisions on mat- 
ters concerned with every department of State. 
Social conditions are bad, but there appears to be 
enough to eat and the system of terrace farming is 
impressive. There are schools for boys, and five 
or six hospitals and some 30 doctors who serve a 
population of four to five millions. In general the 
atmosphere appears to have a strongly feudal flavour. 

Responsibilty for the internal affairs of the Yemen 
is not ours, any more than are those of the U.S.S.R., 
the U.S.A. or Spain. This also applies to Yemeni 
acceptance of technical aid from Russia and China, 
and the employment of Swedes, Germans and 
Italians. Moreover, even in respect of the delivery 
of arms it is not unusual for all the great powers 
to make such contributions to the smaller powers. 
Our main concern is with the relationship of the 
Yemen to Aden and the Protectorate and with the 
validity or otherwise of the Yemeni claim to Pro- 
tectorate territory. Is the Yemen now deliberately 
acting in concert with communist Powers by 
encouraging frontier attacks and subverting Pro- 
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tectorate tribes in order to embarrass the British 
Government as part of the cold war strategy? Or is 
the Yemen employing a diversionary tactic to escape 
drastic social change? Is there substance in their 
claim and have we a moral obligation to accept it 
and thereby improve Yemeni-British relationships? 
And if we do, would this be ineffectual and only 
weaken our prestige and stimulate Arab nationalism? 

For what it is worth my own judgment is that, not- 
withstanding past treaties and our natural apprehen- 
sion in respect of Russian infiltration, we should gain 
far more than we should lose by announcing that if 
there is a general desire on the part of the Sheikhs 
and tribesmen in the Protectorate to unite with the 
Yemen, we cannot indefinitely resist. Accordingly, I 
submit, steps should be taken, possibly through the 
agency of the United Nations, to ascertain to what 
extent this general desire exists. If the enquiry 
demonstrates its reality then the appropriate form of 
any future association or integration should be 
referred to a Joint Commission of representatives of 
the British and Yemen Governments and of the Pro- 
tectorate tribes. If it does not exist, then neither the 
Yemen nor the British Government could transfer 
500,000 people to an authority under which they do 
not wish to live. One basic proposal is that the whole 
of the present Protectorate area should become a 
guaranteed neutral zone under supervision either by 
such a Joint Commission or by one appointed by the 
United Nations. Aden itself would be left under 
British authority and agreement to that end should 
be reached with the Yemen Government for a period 
of, say, 20 years. Pending the conclusion of nego- 
tiations it should be possible to adapt the proposed 
Commission of 1951 and establish it to ensure peace 
along the frontier, together with the cessation of hos- 
tile acts and propaganda and subversion. 

If such a policy were pursued successfully it would 
hold out prospects of greater security than is possible 
by relying on forcible repression. It would also 
produce favourable repercussions not merely in the 
Arab world but throughout Asia, and go some way 
toward retrieving British diplomacy from the disas- 
trous effect of the Suez escapade. In the markets of 
the Yemen the most frequent portrait I saw was that 
of President Nasser, sometimes with pictures of 
Nehru and of Gandhi, but only one, a small one, of 
Khruschev. At the moment, at least, it is not Russian 
but Egyptian influence that is most magnetic. It is 
my belief that this is because of Yemeni identification 
of Nasser and Egypt with its vague yet deepening 
search for the achievement of better social conditions. 
While critical of extravagant, spurious or illusory 
components of Arab resurgence we should not hesi- 
tate to appreciate constructively facets that are essen- 
tially just and sound. It is not impossible by 
imaginative action on our part to evoke some measure 
of appreciation of British intentions. 

Of the Yemeni need of technical and economic 
aid there is no doubt, and it is regrettable that we have 
been unable, so far, to set an example of what could 
be done in the Protectorate. re 
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Towards a Greater Somalia 
(Continued from page 5) 


merchant class, wants full self-government within the 
Commonwealth. The South Arabian Party. among 
whose leading members are some of the Jifri family 
whose arrest has been ordered by the Governor, con- 
tains the most extreme Arab nationalists, standing 
for unity with the Protectorate within a S.W. Arab 
State which would include a reformed Yemen. Pre- 
sumably, to-day, it stands for membership of the 
United Arab Republic which has an_ increasing 
emotional appeal. The United National Front, which 
has trade union support, is in favour of independence 
for the Colony on its own. 


Educational provision and Adenisation of the pub- 
lic services are comparatively recent developments. 
There is now a ten-year Government programme of 
Adenisation and a tripartite committee on he Adeni- 
sation of posts in industry. Technical education and 
training have been given a fillip by the arrival of 
B.P.’s refinery. The trade unions are demanding a 
restriction of immigration, except of experts, because 
of growing unemployment and have withdrawn from 
the immigration panel. The bulk of unskilled labour 
comes from the Protectorate, the Yemen and 
Somaliland. 


On the other side of the gulf a serious situation 
is developing which will come to a head when the 
Italians give up their Trusteeship in Somalia. This 
they are due to do in 1960, but all the signs are that 
they will leave before then. Already the country has 
an almost completely elected Parliament and all 
Ministers are Somalis. Nearly all officials are also 
Somalis, including the police. A special commission 
of the United Nationl residential commission is pre- 
paring drafts of a new Constitution which will be 
voted on by the new Parliament to be elected later 
this year. 


By comparison, the British Protectorate is in the 
dark ages. Until the last few years little had been 
done in the way of either social or political develop- 
ment. There are no elected members in the Legisla- 
tive Council although a constitutional commission is 
studying the problems involved. It was recently 
stated in the House of Commons that this would 
report in a couple of months, but this seems a wildly 
optimistic forecast. Meanwhile the Somalis are 
growing restive. This is partly because of our action 
in 1956 in returning the grazing area of the Haud to 
Ethiopia, which we were obliged to do under the 
terms of a Treaty made in 1897, without the know- 
ledge of the tribes, who have no written language and 
who had put themselves under our protection. It is 
true that, in 1954, while the area was still under 
British administration we made a new Treaty which 
gave us, in theory, some rights to administer the tribes 
from the Protectorate while grazing in the Haud, 
which they need to do for periods of up to eight 
months of the year.. In practice the Treaty is almost 
unworkable because the tribes to which it refers were 
not specifically indicated and because, as it only 
applies to nomads, the Ethiopians claim as their sub- 
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jects any Somalis who attempt settled agriculture. 
The Ethiopians are also setting up ‘ Quisling ’ chiefs. 
in the Haud to the great annoyance of the chiefs in 
the Protectorate. On the other hand the Ethiopians 
seem to have given up their post-war ambitions to- 
form a great federal state to include, in addition to 
Eritrea, the Somali Territories. 


The Somalis, who are of partly Arab origin, are 
all Muslims, and are bitterly opposed to Ethiopian 
domination. Their political aims are a Greater 
Socalia to include not only the three Somali Terri- 
tories, but also the Ogaden province of Ethiopia 
and part of the Northern Province of Kenya, 
both of which are mainly inhabited by Somalis. It 
was these areas that Ernest Bevin proposed in 1946. 
should be put under British Trusteeship for ten years 
and then made independent; a proposal that was 
turned down as another example of British Imperial- 
ism. The British Military Administration, which had 
governed Somalia since 1941 was given up in 1950. It 
is still well remembered for having made a beginning 
of educational development and for having recog- 
nised, for the first time, the Somali Youth League. 


The return of the colony to Italian Administration 
was very unpopular, although the Italians have since 
done a good job in preparing the country for 
independence. The greater part of the Ogaden had 
already been restored to Ethiopian rule in 1948. 


Looking to 1960 


The Somalis in the Protectorate are now angry that 
they will find themselves so far behind their neigh- 
bours when Somalia becomes independent and are 
asking what steps we intend to take to equip them 
for self-government and what our attitude is to their 
desire for unification with Somalia. The National 
United Front, brought into being to oppose the hand- 
ing back of The Haud and composed of the political 
parties and the chiefs, continues as a vigorous body 
speaking on these matters with one voice. The last 
statement of Government policy, made in 1946, said 
that these questions would be considered in the light 
of the situation after 1960. This was partly based on 
the doubt whether Somalia would be a viable state 
after the Italians had left; but also on the fear of 
offending the Ethiopians by appearing to support 
the Somalis’ demands for a Greater Somalia. 
Ethiopia is strongly supported by the Americans, and 
to some extent by ourselves, as a Christian bastion 
against pan-Arabism and Communism, those strange 
apparent allies which terrify the diplomats of the 
West. Although the Ethiopians will certainly not 
give up one acre of land they now possess, they 
would probably not now object to the unification of 
the Protectorate and Somalia, provided the resulting 
State were friendly. 


Meanwhile our officials in the Protectorate are 
without direction and exposed to increasing danger 
from the rising temper of the population. The time 
is certainly ripe for a further statement of policy, 
indicating, as an objective to be achieved in a few 
years, the independence of the Protectorate, with the 


implication that we would be willing to see it unite 
with Somalia. At the same time, a much greater effort 
must be made to increase education and social and 
economic development. The introduction of educa- 
tion was violently opposed by the Somalis until 1941 
when their attiude changed. Economic development 
is difficult because of the nature of the country, its 
lack of natural resources and the traditional way of 
life of its people; but with sufficient money and 
adequate staff much more could be done in the way 
of water control and land reclamation. Crop cultiva- 
tion could then be encouraged. 


Time is running cut. Egyptian propaganda in the 
Somali Territories is growing, chiefly through schools 
and Koranic teachers. In Somalia the Somali Youth 
League is split on tribal lines, with the Darods, who 
have historically been pressing south and west and 
into Kenya, gaining the ascendancy from _ the 
supposedly pro-Western Hawiya who form the 
majority of the government. There is a danger in 
Mogadishu, the capital, of competitive bribery of the 
tribes by the Powers and the atmosphere has some- 
thing of that in The Quiet American. No one yet 
knows who will pay the subsidy Somalia will need 
when the Italians go. The Western Powers are 
haggling, the Americans with their eyes on Ethiopia, 
the British claiming they are doing their share in the 
Protectorate. Meanwhile the Egyptians have offered 
economic and defence aid when the country becomes 
independent. Needless to say the inhabitants, whose 
lives are hard, will accept whatever is offered without 
regard to the political colour of the donor. 


These are not territories in which rapid social and 
economic advance is possible; but they are caught up 
in the Nationalist ferment that is raging in Arabia 
and Africa, and they are becoming pawns in the 
struggle by the great powers and Egypt for influence 
in the area. The most undesirable policy for us to 
pursue here would be one of drift—of no policy at 
all. We must beware of our traditional colonial vice 
of good intentions applied too little and too late. 


LABOUR AND COMMONWEALTH 


It is good news that the Labour Party has raised 
the status of its work on the Commonwealth by 
establishing a department specifically devoted to 
Commonwealth affairs. It has always been a curious 
anomaly that despite the warm friendly relations that 
have long existed between the Party and Socialists 
in Commonwealth countries, and despite the 
undoubted fact that the Labour Party, not the Con- 
servative Party, has been the great protagonist of 
the Commonwealth idea, this has not been reflected 
in the Party’s administrative arrangements. The first 
official Party delegation to visit a dependency was 
the West African Mission in 1952-3. The: first Party 
donation for organising purposes to a colonial Labour 
Party was the grant of £5,000 to the W. Indian Federal 
Labour Party when it was formed in 1956. The first 
major fact-finding tour by a Party official was under- 
taken by the Commonwealth Officer, Mr. John 
Hatch, in 1955. Indeed, there was no Commonwealth 
Officer until 1949, when Mr. Edward Farmer was 


appointed. Up to now, Commonwealth matters have 
been dealt with administratively as if they were 
international questions (the same pattern is still main- 
tained in the T.U.C.). No doubt the future historian 
will find a subtle change in thought underlying the 
new decision, and a very welcome one it is. The 
Fabian Colonial Bureau came into existence in 1940 


‘because there were outstanding people in the Labour 


Party who realised that a positive Commonwealth 
relationship must develop out of constant study, con- 
stant contact and constant co-operation with like- 
minded Socialists. For years these people struggled 
along trying to do a job which was beyond their 
resources but which no one else seemed to be pre- 
pared to do. Of recent years financial encouragement 
has been added to the official blessing that Transport 
House has always given, and in the last two years 
there have been welcome donations from the T.U.C. 
But the Party Executive’s new decision marks a new 
and important stage, since in practice nowadays the 
British Government has much more freedom for 
executive action in Commonwealth affairs than in 
international affairs. We hope it will be followed 
by similar decisions in the Commonwealth countries 
as their Labour Parties develop their organisations. 


*NO CHEER FOR C. AFRICA’ 
From the ‘ New Statesman,’ 9th May, 1958. 


GIR ROY WELENSKY’S diatribes justify all the 

warnings given by Miss Rita Hinden in her 
excellent new pamphlet, No Cheer for Central 
Africa (Fabian Commonwealth Bureau, 11 Dart- 
mouth Street, S.W.1; 3s. 6d.). After surveying the 
European ‘strategy’ over the past 15 years, even 
such a balanced and objective observer as Miss 
Hinden is driven to conclude that ‘a naged struggle 
for power is being wage.’ And she brings out vividly 
the extent to which European ambitions for an 
independent white state in Central Africa are 
insidiously being achieved. Will a Labour govern- 
ment be strong enough to reverse this trend? Only, 
she believes, if Labour prepares itself now by laying 
down the conditions on which alone it will continue 
to support federation. Here the proposals tally 
closely with those in the party’s own statement and 
this should warn Sir Roy how strongly and unitedly 
the Labour Party now feels on this question. 


From‘ E. Africa and Rhodesia,’ 8th May, 1958. 


The writer, it will be seen makes no pretence of 
objectivity. She looks with a jaundiced eye on every 
aspect of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
the European political leaders of which are portrayed 
as relentless schemers against African interests .. . 
No reader unacquainted with the real facts would 
gain from this brochure any understanding of the 
great benefits already derived from federation... . 
Dr. Hinden wants revolutionary changes, and bases 
her plea on theory which has little relation to the 
conditions in Africa. If her prescription were 
adopted there would certainly be no cheer for Central 
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Parliament and the Colonies 


Race Relations in Northern Rhodesia. Mrs. 
Barbara Castle asked what steps had been taken by 
the Board and District Racial Relations Committees 
set up under the Northern Rhodesian Race Relations 
(Advisory and Conciliation) Ordinance, 1957, to end 
racial discrimination in the territory. Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd replied that he was placing in the Library of 
the House two advance copies of the first annual 
report of the Central Committee which had been 
tabled in the Northern Rhodesia Legislative Council 
on Ist April. The report covered also the activities 
of the district committees. It indicated what was 
being done to promote race relations in a number 
of ways, including the study of African languages by 
European children, the encouragement of inter-racial 
sports, the removal of racial barriers in shops and 
hotels and co-operation with various bodies, includ- 
ing school authorities, business interests and volun- 
tary organisations. Mrs. Castle asked the Colonial 
Secretary whether he was satisfied that the powers 
of the committee were adequate. Could he say for 
instance how they compared with the decree passed 
in the Belgian Congo in 1957 which made it a 
punishable offence to show racial or ethnic aversion 
or to encourage it in any way. Would he not con- 
sider introducing a similar decree in this Protectorate. 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd replied that the Northern 
Rhodesian Government and authorities deserved the 
greatest credit for having introduced the present 
arrangements, but he would certainly have a look at 
the Congo proposals. (Apr. 15.) 


Co-operation in the Colonies. In reply to Mr. 
Owen, Mr. Lennox-Boyd said that nine territories did 
not have a co-operative ordinance or other legislation. 
In one of them an ordinance was at present in draft. 
In the majority of the colonial territories there was 
legislation based generally on the model Co-operative 
Societies Ordinance circulated by one of his pre- 
decessors in 1946. In one or two instance the legis- 
lation in force departed somewhat from this model. 
Whilst he attached much importance to the develop- 
ment of co-operative societies in the colonial terri- 
tories, the question whether any legislation was 
needed, or the form of it, were matters for individual 
colonial governments to decide. Mr. Owen asked 
whether the Secretary of State realised that for co- 
operative efforts to be developed in the colonies it 
was essential there should be some legal guidance 
and protection. Was he aware that in many of the 
colonies such protection had been secured from a 
co-operative ordinance. In so far as it was recognised 
that there were many colonies without this guidance, 
would he reconsider the matter and see whether it 
was possible to provide it. Mr. Lennox-Boyd replied 
that he would certainly do so. (Apr. 15.) 


Voting Qualifications in Bermuda. Mr. K. Robin- 
son asked how many persons had been registered as 
entitled to vote in the Bermuda general election and 
what proportion of the adult population the figure 
represented. Mr. Lennox-Boyd replied that the 
number was 5,675 which represented 23.76 per cent 
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of the adult population of the colony. He regretted 
the discrepancy between that figure and the earlier 
statement that 6,048 persons were registered on 22nd 
February. The latter figure had not taken account 
of the fact that a number of persons were entitled 
under local legislation to more than one vote. Mr. 
Robinson asked whether the Colonial Secretary did 
not agree that a property qualification which dis- 
franchised about three-quarters of the adult popula- 
tion was hardly in keeping with modern 
Commonwealth thinking. Did not his experience in 
the Bahamas suggest that there might be a case for 
introducing constitutional reform in advance of 
trouble breaking out. Mr. Lennox-Boyd replied that 
that was a matter for Bermuda. He knew of no 
widespread demand for a change in the franchise 
qualification. (Apr. 15.) 


No Africans on Lusaka Council. Mr. Stonehouse 
asked the number of Africans and Europeans, 
respectively, serving on the Lusaka Council and its 
African Affairs Committee, and the number of Afri- 
cans directly elected; and what was the policy of 
the Government of Northern Rhodesia in regard to 
African participation in local government. Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd replied that there were 13 Europeans 
on the Lusaka Council, elected by ratepayers: there 
were no Africans. There were four European Coun- 
cillors on the African Affairs Committee and four 
Africans, of whom two were elected by Area Boards 
and two were nominated by the Council from among 
the members of those Boards. There was an area 
Board for each African Housing Area. The policy 
of the Northern Rhodesia Government was to asso- 
ciate Africans resident in the municipal and township 
areas with local government along the lines 
recommended in the Brown Report. (Apr. 29.) 


Banning of T.A.N.U. Branches. In reply to Mr. J. 
Johnson, Mr. Lennox-Boyd said that altogether 12 
applications to open a branch of the Tanganyika 
African National Union had been refused.and four 
other branches previously registered had been 
declared unlawful. Orders in respect of two of these 
had now been rescinded and it was open to them 
to apply for registration again. Two branches still 
declared unlawful and two refused registration were 
in constituencies where elections were to be held in 
September. (Apr. 29.) 


‘DWELL TOGETHER IN UNITY’ 


The publication of ‘Dwell Together in Unity’ 
has brought a gratifying response from the Carib- 
bean. The author, John Hatch, broadcast to the West 
Indies on 9th May, at the request of the B.B.C. Over- 
seas Service. Approximately 2,500 copies of the 
pamphlet have been ordered by the Labour Parties of 
Jamaica, Barbados, St. Lucia, St. Kitts, Trinidad, 
Dominica and Antigua. It is available to members 
of the Commonwealth Bureau free on request. 


Guide to Books... 


Angola’s Public Face 


Angola in Perspective 
By F.C. C. Egerton (Routledge, 30s.). 


Goop books about Angola—Portuguese West 

Africa—are so rare as to deserve a special wel- 
come. But is this a good book? Before answering 
that I ought to declare an ‘interest’: in 1955 I 
puodlished a book called The African Awakening 
which contained several chapters on Angola, and 
drew attention to the massive system of forced labour 
which I had found to exist there. Forced labour, I 
pointed out, has existed in all African colonies in 
one form or another and continues to exist, although 
only occasionally and in rural areas, in a number of 
British colonies: for the evidence of that one need 
look no further than the files of the ILO. But 
Angola is different. : 

“Angola is peculiar,’ I wrote, ‘because forced 
labour remains the flywheel of the country’s whole 
economy. In a country of about four million people 
there were, according to official figures given me by 
the Department of Native Affairs at Luanda, 
379,000 forced workers: the Department did not 
call them that, of course, but ‘contract workers’ 
Although the Angolan diamond mines were also 
profiteers of this system, most forced workers were 
in rural employment. A leading official at Luanda 
told me that the Government allowed a ‘ theoretical 
average’ of 33 ‘contract workers’ for every hundred 
hectares of plantation; and what I saw and was told 
of the manner of recruitment of these ‘contract 
workers’ enabled me to agree entirely with the 
description given by an American journalist some six 
years earlier. ‘When an Angola plantation owner 
requires labour,’ this staff correspondent of the New 
York Times wrote on 15th February, 1948, ‘he 
notifies the government of his needs. The demand 
is passed down to the village chiefs, who are ordered 
to supply fixed quotas of labourers from their com- 
munities. If the required number is not forthcoming, 
police are sent to round them up.’ The system was 
brutal and greedy: little better than periodic slavery 


for a large proportion of African men in the country..- 


Such—as others, including Mr. John Gunther, 
would later confirm—was the situation in 1954. A 
few months after my book was published a pamphlet 
written in Lisbon was circulated to newspapers and 
private individuals in London. This pamphlet, spon- 
sored by the Salazar Government and published by 
its Agency-General for Overseas Territories, was 
called Angola Without Prejudice and was written by 
a Mr. F. C. C. Egerton, evidently an Englishmen 
employed occasionally by the Salazar dictatorship 
as a propagandist. The Portuguese have an old say- 
ing for such employment: it is designed to cover 
ugly truths with agreeable disguises—para os Ingles 
yer, for the English to look at. Mr. Egerton’s 
pamphlet was a strenuous denial of the miserable 


facts I had offered in my book. There is no space 
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to discuss it here: it caused me to modify none of 
my opinions, however, nor doubt any of the facts 
I had collected. 

Now comes Mr. Egerton again, and this time with 
a whole book of 270 pages for the English to look 
at. I hope J shall not be suspected of giving way to 
hopeless bias if I say that the book does no better 
than its predecessor: if anything, the pamphlet did 
a better job for Mr. Egerton’s employers. Coming 
at a time when such men as Henrique Galvao are 
being tried and retried for defending the truth for 
conscience sake, it makes curious and rather grim 
treading. We are told a great deal about the ‘ Portu- 
guese soul’ which ‘ eludes definition,’ but is the same 
thing, apparently, as obedience to dictatorship. ‘We 
can recognise only its essentiality. It was this some- 
thing, which had lain dormant, this élan vital of the 
Portuguese people which, quietly, systematically, 
almost coldly, Dr. Salazar set himself to bring to 
life again.’ Not since the days of Mussolini’s 
apologists have we heard anything quite so reminis- 
cent of the offensive poppycock that used to be talked 
of Italy by Mr. Egerton’s forerunners in the depart- 
ment of making the gaols look gay and the concen- 
tration camps a cosy home from home. 


Skilful Half-truth 


There is a great deal of information in this book, 
but not much of it is useful. It tells a skilfully 
designed half-truth; and half the truth, in cases of 
this kind, is liable to be worse than no truth at all. 
Of Luanda, for example, it speaks quite rightly 
“about the wonderful great Liceu, or secondary 
school, which is’ the most magnificent institution of 
its kind that I have ever seen’: but it neglects to tell 
us how many Africans were being educated there, 
and ‘schools’ and ‘ education’ are two words which 
do not even appear in the index. Jn 1951-52 the 
official—and presumably optimistic—figures showed 
that there was. less than one-half of one per cent. of 
the African population in primary school (by far the 
lowest proportion, I imagine, in any African colony 
except perhaps Mozambique); in that year, moreover, 
only 67 Africans were at secondary school, and not 
one of these could present himself for the terceiro 
ciclo, which gives entry to higher education. I could 
mention other examples of the kind of ‘facts’ in 
which Mr. Egerton has chosen to deal. 


It is a double pity that he should have so chosen: 
a pity for him, since his reputation for integrity will 
scarcely gain by this book, and even a pity for the 
Salazar régime and its other servants. A proper 
estimation of the reality of contemporary Angola 
would have enabled him to show a measure of im- 
provement in the situation since 1954. A new 
governor was sent out—I think in 1956—and this 
man, Senhor Rebelo Viana, has proved a better man 
than his predecessor. The number of forced workers 
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is said to be falling. Conditions of forced labour are 
said to be less rigorous. Industry continues to grow, 
though slowly: there is some small expansion in the 
very low standards of education and social services 
for Africans. Given the poverty and largely pre- 
industrial structure of its European master, Angolan 
progress must be slow in any event: it is obviously 
important for us, when considering this colony 
(whose affairs cannot be investigated by the usual 
U.N. agencies because of the fiction of its being “an 
integral part of the mother country’), to consider 
not only the desperate need for progress, even for a 
little progress, but also the difficulties of achieving 
it—high on the list of which is the Salazar dictator- 
ship. But Mr. Egerton, writing in the interests of 
that dictatorship, is debarred from helping us to 
understand either the one or the other. 
Basil Davidson 


New Era in the Non-Western World 
Ed. W. S. Hunsberger (O.U.P., 24s.). 

Founded on revolution, anti-colonialist by history 
and tradition, America to-day has become in her 
struggle against Communism the bastion of the 
status quo. Hence the split-mind ambivalence with 
which she confronts the revolutionary, anti-colonial 
upsurge in Asia, Africa and Latin America. In a 
modest way this short symposium by six Americans 
based on lectures given at Rochester University, N.Y., 
‘tries to sort this out. Its purpose is to educate 
Americans—we too can profit—as to the funda- 
mental causes of the non-Western ferment and indi- 
cate what the approach of the U.S. should be. 

What is stressed is the overwhelmingly ‘ nationalist ’ 
character of the revolution together with its violent 
reaction against the West and its racial supercilious- 
ness. For as Dr. Cornelius de Kietwiet states in the 
final chapter, the great age of Western expansion 
contained within it slavery, the colour bar, conquest 
and demoralisation. As between the black man and 
the white, he maintains, the memory that one was 
once the slave of the other will never be wiped out. 
So that freedom must be seen also as freedom to 
exact a price for past wrongs. 

In this context, to quote from Dr. Hunsberger’s 
contribution, economic aid is looked on merely as a 
just return for past exploitation. If Americans should 
feel absolved from responsibility for the sins of 
colonial conquest, he points to the economic variety; 
to Latin-American countries which after a century 
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of independence, he states, feel they are still the 
economic slaves of the United States and other indus- 
trial countries. Moreover, in a world infected by 
the rainbow dreams held out by modern science, by 
‘the revolution of rising expectations,’ this distrust. 
is aggravated by a feeling that the West will still cash. 
in, and the underdeveloped countries as primary pro- 
ducers be left with the short end. 

The lack of any real policy by the United States. 
for the underdeveloped areas is criticised, the failure 
to heed appeals for fairer prices for raw materials, 
to lower tariffs. Aid is declared to be useless without 
facing ‘up to the issues of commercial policy,’ and 
the aid programme itself, quoting an American 
ambassador, a ‘ boondoggle.’ Meanwhile, the most 
marked effect of technological change in the non- 
West so far has been through the stamping out of 
disease to increase population faster than food pro- 
duction. Production of cheap power is suggested as. 
a vital first step here and a dual approach in educa- 
tion. That is to reduce the colossal illiteracy by mass. 
education while establishing research institutes ‘in 
the hope that benefits of modern science will 
gradually filter down to the grass roots.” 

Recognition of China is advocated and the need 
to back democratic India in her economic race to 
keep abreast of China. It is made plain that Com- 
munism is not a prime mover in this great anti- 
colonialist revolt. though it can be the result. Above 
all, a plea is made to Americans to understand why 
the new and emerging nations fear and distrust the 


“West, why they insist on aid with no strings, see 


‘neutralism’ as a symbol of independence; also to 
understand the compulsions driving their leaders— 
Mao, Nehru, Nkrumah, Azikiwe—men utterly dif- 
ferent from Eisenhower, ‘beneficiary’ of the status 
quo. We can add Macmillan. : 
Ruth Howe 


African Discovery: An Anthology of Exploration 
by M. Perham and J. Simmons (Faber, 30s.). A 
book of equal value to historian and geographer. Its 
literary merit will also give pleasure to the layman 
in search of something unusual. Above all, this 
anthology, now in its second edition, is useful to the 
student of colonial affairs; the first -hand accounts of 
early contacts between European and African con- 
tribute uniquely towards understanding their relation- 
ships and ours. 
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